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PRACTICAL APPRECIATION 
“IT care a great deal for the News 
Bulletin because of its insight and 
courage. I enclose a check for $25.” 
August 5, 1923. 


From A New MEMBER. 
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Washineton. D. C. 








HE sudden death of the President on 
August 2 has been received with ex- 
pressions of grief from people in every 
walk of life, without regard to political 
affiliations. Mr. Harding had endeared 
himself to those with whom he came in 
contact by his unaffected kindliness and 
his evident wish to do the right thing. His 
desire to find some way to a peaceful set- 
tlement of the ominous post-war condi- 
tions was sincere; and there is little doubt 
that the divided counsels and undivided 
responsibility as to the right course to 
pursue added enormously to the distract- 
ing burden of his high office. 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE has an oppor- 

tunity to make a telling record if he is 
prepared to face the realities of the situa- 
tion. The present serious impasse between 
France and England relegates the Franco- 
German situation to a place of secondary 
importance and calls for a re-examination 
and furnishes an excuse, if such be neces- 
sary, for a reversal] of our foreign policy. 
There is little hope for a solution if 
America stands longer aloof. 








UCKED away on an inside page of 

Friday’s newspapers was a report of 
one of the most momentous speeches made 
since 1919—Premier Baldwin’s review of 
the Anglo-Allied negotiations to date in 
regard to the Ruhr. 

Mr. Baldwin first summarized briefly 
the reply to the German offer of June 7, 
drafted by the British government and 
submitted to their Allies as follows: 

(1) While nothing should be done that was 
inconsistent with the stipulations of the Ver- 
sailles treaty, advantage would be derived from 
an examination by impartial experts in co-oper- 
ation with the Reparation Commission into Ger- 
many’s capacity to pay. 

(2) The economic value of any guarantees of- 
fered by Germany must largely depend upon 
factors not mentioned in the German note— 


stabilization of the mark and balancing of the 
German budget, and no guarantees should be 
considered effective without provision for some 
form of international control of the German fi- 
nancial administration. 

(3) The German government was advised to 
abandon its policy of aiding passive resistance. 

(4) The belief was expressed that such action 
on the part of Germany would involve recon- 
sideration by the occupying powers of the condi- 
tions of their occupation and a gradual return to 
the normal features of industrial life in the Ruhr. 

The draft reply was accompanied by a 
covering note to the Allies urging that 
discussions be opened without delay. 

Mr. Baldwin noted that the draft reply 
submitted by Great Britain was not men- 
tioned in the French and Belgian replies, 
nor did they hold out any definite prospect 
of an early alteration in the situation; that 
many weeks might easily be consumed in 
a preliminary exchange of opinions; and 
that in the case of much further delay the 
European situation, carrying with it all 
prospects of reparation payments to which 
the Allies are equally entitled, would “sink 
into irretrievable ruin.” 

In the course of the ensuing debate the 
Prime Minister referred to the imperative 
necessity for bringing to a termination “a 
state of things which appears to everyone 
to hold within it the seeds of unhappy and 
possibly terrible events in the future.” 

Mr. Baldwin closed with the following 
profoundly grave statement: 

“T have always acted on the assumption that 
the object of our Allies in pursuing their Ruhr 
policy is to secure reparations, as is our object. 
It has often been stated that ‘there are ulterior 
motives. I do not desire to believe that, but 
should that be so, I would say just. this: 

“Deep down in every British heart, irrespective 
of party, lies a profound sense of what they be- 
lieve to be right. It is a thing upon which they 
do not argue, but which they feel. It is one of 
the most potent forces in our lives. It was the 
force that took this nation into the war and the 
force which kept it there till the end. 

“If the British people should feel after a lapse 
of time that the wounds of Europe were being 
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TALY has replied that it is in general 
agreement with the views and propos- 
als of Great Britain. Italy wants an end 


to passive resistance and an end to the 
occupation, 


France and Belgium, since Baldwin’s 
statement, have published a summary of 


their replies, which agree in substance, 
but differ in tone. 


(1) They will not evacuate the Ruhr ex- 
cept in the measure of payment made by 
Germany. 

(2) If Germany ceases passive resistance, 
the occupation will be modified in such man- 
ner “as may be judged compatible with the 
safety of the troops and engineers, and with 
the conservation of this pledge.”’ 

(3) They are convinced that if the British 
Government simply makes known to the 
Reich that it disapproves the German policy, 
everything will immediately be easy to 
straighten out. 

(4) They inquire whether the question of 
inter-allied debts is to be considered in the 
plan for a definite financial settlement. 

(5) They ask for further light on the 
number and nationality of the proposed com- 
mission of experts, how they are to be chosen 
and their relation to the Reparation Com- 
mission. 


HE BRITISH CABINET was to meet 

again on August 8, and there is a 
strong possibility that it will undertake 
separate action with Germany. On this 
point John Foster Dulles, a former mem- 
ber of the Supreme Economic Council, who 
has just returned from ten weeks in 
Europe, has this to say: 

“Once Great Britain determines upon an 
independent course of action towards Ger- 
many, France, fearing her isolation, will 
promptly complete the destruction of Ger- 
many. There will no longer be any question 
of the organized payment of reparation. 
France will never release her stranglehold 
upon Germany until Germany’s economic 
system has utterly collapsed and until Ger- 
many has been politically disintegrated into 
feeble units ‘ 

“Great Britain is powerless to prevent 
this result. France, with her army, is all 
powerful on the continent and it will be a 
matter of French pride to show openly the 
impotence of Great Britain to carry out any 
continental policy which is not approved by 
France. 

“Great Britain, however, will inevitably 
counter with financial pressure upon France 
and the world will see the beginning of a new 
era in which France and Great Britain will 
struggle for supremacy. Every point of con- 
tact of these great states throughout the 
world will become a point of irritation threat- 
ening the economic if not the political peace 
of the world.” 

Mr. Dulles, whose judgment is in essen- 
tial agreement with other exceptionally 
well-informed observers, is worth quoting 
further. 

“What are the demands of France? They 
are briefly: 

1 New York Evening Post, August 4, 1923 
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kept open instead of being healed there might 
then easily ensue the last thing in the world I 
would like to see, and that would be an estrange- 
ment of heart between our people and those who 
took the opposite view.” 








(1) Germany must make an unconditional 
surrender in the Ruhr. This surrender must 
be made to France and not to Great Britain, 
and France is unwilling that Great Britain 
should gain the prestige of having been the 
instrumentality to arrange the terms of set- 
tlement. 

(2) France and Belgium must receive 
reparation priorities of twenty-six and of 
five milliards of gold marks, respectively. 

(3) Great Britain must cancel the French 
debt to her, and 

(4) Great Britain must agree on a pro- 
gramme of security for France which may 
involve explicit military guarantees and per- 
haps some detachment of the Rhineland from 
the balance of Germany. 

“France says, in effect, that if Great 
Britain is prepared to meet these terms, 
France is then prepared to let Great Britain 
reduce the German indemnity to an amount 
within the capacity of Germany to pay since 
any reduction will then be exclusively at the 
expense of Great Britain. 

“It is probable that Great Britain would 
meet these terms, onerous as they are for 
her, were it not for the engagement which 
Great Britain has assumed with respect to 
paying her debt to this country. There is a 
very insistent demand on the part of the 
English taxpayers that Great Britain shall 
receive from her various creditors 
enough to balance at least, approximately, 
the payments which Great Britain will have 
to make to the United States. 

“The French programme is inconsistent 
with this result, since it would involve a total 
cancellation of the French debt . . [this] 
programme means for Great Britain that 
while she pays her debt to the United States, 
she at the same time virtually abandons her 
perfectly valid claims against Germany and 
France. 

“It is easy to see that no British Govern- 
ment can readily accept such an outcome, 
which would throw on the British taxpayer 
the whole burden of the world settlement. 

“It is important to observe that the differ- 
ences between the two countries do not really 
relate to reparation... 

“The real difference is one of method, 
which difference, however, becomes vital be- 
cause of its reaction upon the Allied debt 
situation Therefore, Great Britain 
urges what Secretary Hughes originally pro- 
posed, namely, the settlement of German 
reparation through an impartial commission. 
This method France will never accept for 
the very reason that it does exclude the pos- 
sibility of her bargaining on Allied debts.” 





Thus drifts Europe. England, because 
of the development in air warfare, no 
longer an island except in name. France 
adamant, with the largest army in West- 
ern Europe and 42,000,000 African sub- 
jects upon which to draw. Both coun- 
tries embarking upon a race in airplane 
armament. America not at all impotent, 
but too apathetic to make a gesture. “It 
is not our business.’”” Moreover, we can- 
not afford to offend anyone or to be 
called pro-German, and we are very busy 
at home—much too busy to think it out. 

History apparently teaches nothing 
at all. C. M. 





Mr. James G. McDonald, Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the F. P. A. will return 
from Europe on August 16. 
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